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Political Geography 

Zonia Baber 



The relative value of " human and nat- 
ural geography " in the elementary schools 
is now attracting the attention of many 
educators. 

Whichever aspect of the subject takes 
precedence, its presentation is wholly a 
matter of the method of the teacher, for 
the final result must be the same. If one 
begins with a study of the people, a 
knowledge of the physical conditions is 
indispensable; and if the physical environ- 
ment of man receives first attention, its 
full meaning cannot be realized until its 
human relation is ascertained. 

It is only when the pupil understands 
the facts and principles of physical geog- 
raphy, and man's dependence on and 
adaptation to natural phenomena, that 
political geography is intelligible. 

In the study of boundaries, history claims 
supreme consideration. One may be able 
to memorize the location of national 
limits, but satisfaction is found in knowing 
the causes which determined their po- 
sition. 

The knowledge of the boundary of 
every state in the Union, or of all the nations 
of Europe, is isolated and uninteresting in- 
formation, until one realizes why Califor- 
nia, for instance, is one hundred and fifty 
times larger than Rhode Island; or why 
Dakota, when only one-half as large as 
Texas, was divided into two states, while 
Texas was left one immense tract, and 
how the present political map of Europe 
was carved from its past geographies. 

In the study of cities — the focal point 
of national interest — the knowledge of the 
causes which have led to their location and 
development surrounds them with a vital- 



izing interest. To know that London, the 
largest city in the world, is located on the 
Thames River is an item of some slight 
interest, to be sure; but to know that 
the Romans, sailing up the Thames, 
selected the first rise of ground above the 
level plain upon which to land their goods 
for distribution among the barbarians, 
and to have an insight into the influences 
which have contributed to its marvelous 
development, is of far greater value. 

But little time need be spent in learning 
the location of the boundaries of the states 
of the Union, or of the important cities. 
In tracing on the daily weather map the 
movement of storms, and of necessity 
locating the changes of low and high 
pressure, as storms move across the coun- 
try, a familiarity with the position of the 
cities and states is unconsciously ob- 
tained. 

In 'the study of people — their dress, 
habits, and industries — dramatic represen- 
tation by the pupils (as has been men- 
tioned in previous articles of the Course 
of Study) makes a most effective and 
pleasing demand for closer study. One 
never appreciates a character nor a situ- 
ation so thoroughly as when attempting to 
portray the individual characteristics or 
reproduce the situation. 

Pedagogic School: North America: Po- 
litical divisions: 

1. Location of political divisions. 

i. Account for present location of bound- 
aries. What boundaries have been decided 
within recent times? 

2. Where are the disputed boundaries lo- 
cated? (a) Why contested? (b) What occa- 
sions boundary complication? (c) What lines 
are most satisfactory as boundaries? (d) 
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COURSE OF STUDY 



When mountains or rivers are used as bound- 
aries, what frequently results? (See boundary 
dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua.) 

3. What changes are likely to occur in the 
near future in the boundaries of the political 
divisions of North America? 

4. Why does the republican form of govern- 
ment prevail in North America? 

5. Is the possession of islands a strength or 
weakness to the United States? Why? 

6. What are the sources of wealth of Can- 
ada, United States, Mexico, Central America? 
(a) Which nation occupies the best position in 
North America? (b) Why? 

7. What are the leading exports and im- 
ports of each country? 

8. What is our commercial relation with 
each country? How could our relations be im- 
proved? 

9. What will be the probable influence of 
opening the Panama or Nicaragua canal? 

II. Distribution of cities. 

1. What influences location and growth of 
cities? 

2. Locate and describe principal character- 



istics of the capital cities, (a) Are they well 
situated? (b) Why? 

3. Locate and describe principal character- 
istics of the leading commercial cities. Why 
have they developed? 

4. Locate and describe principal character- 
istics of leading mining cities. What deter- 
mines their life? 

5. Where are future great cities liable to 
develop in North America? 

6. Why is New York the metropolis of North 
America? Will it maintain its supremacy? 

References: Mill, International Geography ; 
Compendium of North America; Keclus, 
Earth and Its Inhabitants ; Shaler, The United 
States of America. 

Art Expression: 1. Model in sand or clay 
the relief map of North America. 

2. Draw on paper large relief map of North 
America showing political divisions. 

3. Draw in color scenes showing typical 
industrial interest. 

4. Write a plan for teaching some part of 
the geography of North America, adapting it to 
the Fifth Grade. 



Primitive Social Conditions 



Emily J. Rice 



The prevailing tendency in the teaching 
of history is to place emphasis chiefly upon 
its political and governmental features. 
Perhaps two reasons for this may be dis- 
covered. In the first place, the last century 
saw a great struggle for individual freedom 
and for equality of political rights. It was 
only at the end of the century that these 
notions began to give way to that of social 
obligation. In the second place, the sub- 
ject of history has not been introduced into 
the curriculum until the pupils were old 
enough to warrant their interest in polit- 
ical institutions. 

As public interest in social needs grows 
deeper, the historic sign ificance of the indus- 
trial and economic phases of history is bet- 
ter understood. We learn that economic 
conditions underlie political institutions, 



and must be taken into account in their 
development. 

The attempt to give the children an 
appreciation of their, social environment 
shows also that industrial history may be 
made useful for almost the youngest chil- 
dren in the schools. They may learn that 
the implements and machinery seen daily 
in use hav.e been worked out slowly by the 
necessities of the race. They feel the possi- 
bilities of their own work as they see it 
illuminated by the patient efforts of past 
workers. 

In order to find the beginnings of indus- 
trial history, we must go back to a time 
when man depended directly upon nature. 
In the early life of the race, all the arts 
were in simple forms and grew out of very 
evident necessities. Primitive man was 



